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Meditation 


The Mystery of the Word 


Father Zossima on the Holy Scriptures 


Fyodor Dostoyvsky 


And what is the use of Christ’s words, unless we set an example? The people are 
lost without the word of God, for their soul is athirst for the Word, and for all that is 
good. 

In my youth, long ago, nearly forty years ago, I travelled all over Russia with 
Father Anfim, collecting funds for our monastery, and we stayed one night on the 
bank of a great navigable river with some fishermen. A good-looking peasant lad, 
about eighteen, joined us; he had to hurry back next morning to pull a merchant’s 
barge along the bank: I noticed him looking straight before him with clear and 
tender eyes. It was a bright, warm, still, July night, a cool mist rose from the broad 
river, we could hear the splash of a fish, the birds were still, all was hushed and 
beautiful, everything praying to God. 

Only we two were not sleeping, the lad and I, and we talked of the beauty of this 
world of God’s and of the great mystery of it. Every blade of grass, every insect, ant, 
and golden bee, all so marvelously know their path, though they have not in intelli- 
gence, they bear witness to the mystery of God and continually accomplish it them- 
selves. saw the dear lad’s heart was moved. He told me that he loved the forest and 
the forest birds. He was a bird-catcher, knew the note of each of them, could call each 
bird. “I know nothing better than to be in the forest,” said he, “though all things are 
good.” 

“Truly,” I answered him, “all things are good and fair, because all is truth. 
Look,” said I, “at the horse, that great beast that is so near to man, or the lowly, 
pensive ox which feeds him and works for him; look at their faces, what meekness, 
what devotion to man, who often beats them mercilessly. What gentleness, what 
confidence and what beauty! It’s touching to know that there’s no sin in them, for 
all, all except man, are sinless, and Christ has been with them before us.” 

‘Why,” asked the boy, “is Christ with them too?” 

“It cannot but be so” said I, “since the Word is for all. All creation and all crea- 


_ tures, every leaf is striving to the Word, singing glory to God... 


Excerpt from The Brothers Karamazov by Fyodor Dostoyevsky 
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CS. Lewis asa Writer 


Earl Palmer 


Kerk Ghee 


In this issue of Radix I want to look at C. S. Lewis asa writer, to figure out why he’s 
so great and why his work has been so durable. His books, beginning in 1931, 
when he started publishing, are still in print today. Further, basically everything 
else he wrote is in print. I heard from one librarian that the best-selling 20th-cen- 


tury author was C. S. Lewis. 
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Lewis was a great communicator because he met students. He knew what 


they were thinking. He was reading their papers. He was arguing with 


them personally and he cared about them. 


Toward the end of his life, Lewis anticipated that 
his royalties would come to an end, maybe five years 
after he died. That was true of other authors he knew 
about. He was wrong. Six, seven, or eight years after he 
died, instead of fading, his book sales accelerated. That 
is why his two stepsons, David and Douglas Gresham, 
are very wealthy men now. They own the C. S Lewis 
estate, which is astounding. 

So Lewis never anticipated that what he wrote 
would continue to be read. Many authors are tied to a 
certain period, and their work becomes old hat. It made 
sense in that period but it’s not relevant now. That’s not 
true of Lewis’s writings. 

For example, in 1940, in church one day (actually 
ina church service) he wrote a letter to his brother say- 
ing, “I’ve been thinking about a book by a senior devil 
writing to a junior devil. It could be a story.” And then he 
wrote The Screwtape Letters, which the New York Times 
called “the finest piece of religious satire of the 20th cen- 
tury.” It’s a masterpiece. When you read The Screwtape 
Letters, you say to yourself, “This stuff is timeless.” 

Lewis begins The Screwtape Letters describing a fic- 
tional character he calls the patient, a young soldier. 
Lewis, who was in the First World War, wrote about a 
young man who was analyzing what was going on in 
his life at the time. The senior devil writing to the junior 
devil said, “Your patient has been used to having a thou- 
sand incompatible ideas dancing around in his head at 
the same moment.” In my opinion, nothing could better 
describe post-modernism today with its thousand in- 
compatible ideas. 

Lewis also kept diaries until about 1928 and then 
stopped. But, those diaries have been preserved. They 
give insight into that atheist period in Lewis's life and 
you see that although he is not yet a believer, the friends 


he’s choosing tend to be believers. 

Lewis was also a letter writer. The largest collection 
of his letters was written to Arthur Greeves (1914-63). 
The two of them met as boys who lived in the same neigh- 
borhood and became friends when they discovered they 
both liked northern adventure stories. Lewis never saved 
letters that were sent him; after seven days he burned 
every letter. But Arthur Greeves saved every letter Lewis 
wrote to him. Because Lewis was a great correspondent, 
when he replied to someone, he always repeated what 
they had said. So we know what Arthur Greeves wrote, 
because Lewis mentioned it in his own next letter. 

Interestingly, Lewis describes Greeves as a dull boy. 
He wrote, “I was a scholar. He had no ideas. I could 
understand concepts, logic, facts, arguments, but he had 
only feelings to offer. But nonetheless, I learned charity 
from him—and failed for all my efforts to teach him ar- 
rogance in return.” 

In the early days, Arthur Greeves was a Christian. 
He was raised a Plymouth Brethren, a very severe move- 
ment in England at that time. He was raised in that 
group. His father was very austere, a man who was im- 
possible to relate to, a little like Lewis’s father. That gave 
their sons a bond with each other. Then, a strange thing 
happened. Lewis became a believer. 

As he wrote to Arthur, “I rode in my brother’s side- 
car. At the beginning of the ride I did not believe in the 
deity of Christ. At the end, I did believe in the deity of 
Christ. The long talk last night with Tolkien and Dyson 
had much to do with it.” 

So when you read these letters, in the early letters 
you see that Lewis was arguing with Arthur Greeves 
about Christianity, and Arthur already was a believer. 
Then Lewis becomes a believer and Arthur Greeves be- 
gan to drift away from Christianity, first into Unitarian- 
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ism, and then finally into the Rosicrucian movement. So 
Lewis argued with him about that, trying to win him 
back to Christianity. 

Lewis answered every letter he received, because, 
as a Christian, he felt it was his duty. Consequently, 
countless school children in America wrote him letters 
and he answered all of them—in longhand. Toward the 
end, his brother typed those letters. Lewis had a defect 
in his hand, making writing quite difficult. Yet for years 
he wrote all these letters by hand. In those letters Lewis 
was both pastoral and funny. 

He was a great correspon- 
dent, and of course he also 
wrote books. In 1939, he was 
so alarmed about what was 
happening in Europe that he 
wrote The Problem of Pain. Out 
of that, the BBC contacted him 
and asked him if he would 
give a radio lecture on “Right 
and Wrong as a Clue to the 
Meaning of the Universe.” 
Lewis decided to take that 
challenge, and those broadcast 
talks later became Mere Chris- 
tianity. 

He also wrote the story of 
his life, the wonderful book 
Surprised by Joy. He wrote: “It’s 
the surprise that got me. I 
didn’t expect to discover God’s 
love and I did.” It’s a book 
about the shape of his early 
life, ending with his conver- 
sion. 

He wrote poems too. In th 
early period of his life as a 
young atheist he was preoccu- 


THE 
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“Fascinating,” ~~ The Nation 


BSHAPE 


pied with writing poetry. In the letters to Greeves, you 
learn a lot about that. He wrote a poem called “Souls in 
Bondage.” Some people think he was trying to work 
through his post-traumatic stress syndrome. Lewis had 
been wounded in the war, in the Battle of the Somme, a 
battle that inflicted tremendous harm psychologically 
on those who fought in it. Many people think both 
Tolkien and Lewis later worked out their trauma from 
that battle by writing fantasy. 

Lewis also gave talks. In 1939, he made a well- 
known speech right after the 
invasion of Poland, “Learn- 
ing in Wartime.” I think it’s 
one of his greatest. In 1941, 
during the Battle of Britain, 
he gave his most famous 
speech, “The Weight of 
Glory.” St. Mary’s Church 
was packed with students 
who came to hear him at 
Evensong. You can get the 
book, The Weight of Glory. In 
fact, it has been recorded by a 
famous actor, David Suchet, 
who plays Inspector Poirot, 
and is a Christian. 

Lewis spent years teach- 
ing at Oxford, where he was 
a tutor but not a full profes- 
sor. Finally, Cambridge Uni- 
versity made him a full pro- 
fessor at Magdalen College, 
and then Oxford quickly 
made him an offer. But it was 
too late. Cambridge had al- 
ready hired him. In all those 
years at Oxford, however, he 
didn’t get promoted. That 


The Hebrew language is so poetic, because the psalinists used 


concrete language. “The Lord is my shepherd” —not my ontological guide. 


meant he had to have office hours; he had to lecture 
more; he had to meet with students; he had to read stu- 
dent papers. He had to stay on campus and eat at the 
high table with students. 

Why is Lewis sucha great communicator? In my 
opinion it was because he was protected from the Peter 
Principle—which is getting promoted to the area of your 
incompetence—farther and farther away from students 
and teaching. A full professor at Oxford has students 
around him doing all the work. Lewis once complained, 
“Thave these flashes of poverty,” because tutors didn’t 
make much money. But he also said, “All of these things 
did me much good.” 

Lewis was a great communicator because he met 
students. He knew what they were thinking. He was 
reading their papers. He was arguing with them per- 
sonally arid he cared about them. What seemed like a 
bad thing ended up as a good thing. 

Why is he such a great writer? First, he uses short 
sentences. Short, clear sentences. A new book has now 
been published of letters that Lewis wrote to children. 
I’m going to quote from one. He wrote a girl from Florida 
who sent him things she’d written. Lewis wrote back, 
saying, “You describe your wonderful knight very well; 
that is, you describe the place and the people and the 
knight and the feeling of it all.” 

She asked him whether you should use contractions, 
and he said, “There are no real rules. It’s what educated 
people say. That’s the best rule.” That's interesting. But 
then he added, “What really matters is this.” And then 
he gave her five pieces of advice for a writer. And I want 
to say that Lewis himself lived out these five pieces. 


1. Always try to use the language so as to make clear what 
you mean and make sure your sentence couldn't mean any- 
thing else. 

2 Always prefer the plain direct word to the long vague 
one. Don't implement promises, but keep them. 


3. Never use an abstract noun when a concrete one will do. 
If you mean “More people died,” don’t say “mortality rose.” 


Here’s the Hebrew language coming through Lewis, 
who knew Hebrew. That’s why the Hebrew language is 
so poetic, because the psalmists used concrete language. 
“The Lord is my shepherd”—not my ontological guide. 
“He prepares a table before me. My cup runneth over.” 
It’s concrete. It’s why we love the 23rd Psalm. 


4. In writing. Don’t use adjectives which merely tell us 
how you want us to feel about the thing you are describing. I 
mean, instead of telling us a thing was “terrible,” describe it 
so that we'll be terrified. Don’t say it was “delightful”; make 
us say “delightful” when we've read the description. You see, 
all those words (horrifying, wonderful, hideous, exquisite) 
are only like saying to your readers, “Please will you do my 
job for me.” 


(Maybe today we shouldn’t use the word awesome so 
many times.) 


5. Don't use words too big for the subject. Don’t say “in- 
finitely” when you mean “very”; otherwise you'll have no 
word left when you want to talk about something really inft- 
nite. 


The advice Lewis gave to this young girl was the 
advice he followed—which he had learned from his 
own tutor, Kirkpatrick, who insisted on clarity. Surely 
that helped Lewis become the great and lasting writer 
he is. @ 


Earl Palmer (M.Div.) is author of many books, including A 
Faith That Works and Trusting God: Christian Faith in a World of 
Uncertainty. He directs Earl Palmer Ministries http:// 
www.earlpalmer.org. 
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Novelist Larry Woiwode on His New Book 


Words for Readers and Writers 


Larry Woiwode is the author of 
five novels, including What I’m Go- 
ing to Do, I Think (which received 
the William Faulkner Foundation 
Award for “best first novel of 
1969), two collections of short sto- 
ries,and acommentary titled Acts. 
He has received awards from the 
American Academy and Institute 
of Arts and Letters, and a 
Guggenheim Foundation Fellow- 
ship. Woiwode lives in North Da- 
kota, where he has been the state’s 


Poet Laureate since 1995. 
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Radix: In Words for Readers and Writ- 
ers you talk about “place” in two 
senses. One is the physical place 
where we live. The first of your books 
that I read was Poppa John, whose 
“place” was New York City where 
you were living at the time. 


Larry Woiwode: I wrote Poppa John 
in 1980 in North Dakota, two years 
after we moved to a farm in the 
southwestern corner of the state, 
now a ranch—horses. A dozen 
years before we moved, when I was 
riding the subway in New York City, 
an inner movie appeared of an older 
man walking into a bank and kneel- 
ing at a teller’s cage, as Poppa John 
does near the end of the novel. That 
glimpse came in the sixties. In 1979, 
on our farm, I wrote a short story 
called “Time to Give,” with a char- 
acter like Poppa John at its center, but 
I didn’t know what he did, what his 


job was. When it became clear he 
was an actor, I sat down, and the 
novel took off. 


Radix: Then you moved back to 
North Dakota and your novels be- 
came rooted in that place. 


Woiwode: No, the bulk of Beyond the 
Bedroom Wall, my best-known novel, 
dealing with four generations of two 
families from North Dakota, I wrote 
in New York City. I finished other 
chapters in Michigan, then Wiscon- 
sin. 

I’ve always sensed I should know 
the place I’m writing about, or at 
least spend time there, but if a writer 
sits in the place he or she is writing 
about, the writing could tend, I sus- 
pect, toward journalism. 

Thad at least half of Born Brothers 
drafted—in Chicago, by the way— 
before we moved to North Dakota 


The presence of faith adds further unity to the stories that form the foundation 


of families and binds them as one. 


and, once here, I realized I had to 
simplify the language, hearing locals 
talk, and I started all over. The new 
draft of that novel was written in 
New York State, when I was teach- 
ing at SUNY-Binghamton. I work 
best, it seems, removed from the 
place I’m writing about. 


Radix: Do you find that you write 
differently about very different 
places, or even that you are different 
in the two places? 


Woiwode: I don’t think so. Charac- 
ters need a place to maneuver, merely 
to walk on, and every place has its 
distinctions. These often add dimen- 
sion to a character. But the place it- 
self need not alter a writer. Writers 
should be able to enter a multitude 
of places, through characters, with- 
out a change in their central selves 
—or danger might lie ahead. 

With Poppa John I would say a 
distinctive voice appeared that isn’t 
present in my other novels, but I 
don’t think that had anything to do 
with where I was when I got my first 
glimpse of him, or where I was sit- 
ting when his voice came rumbling 
through me. 

The German translator of Poppa 
John told me the voice was more dif- 
ficult for him to translate than 
Faulkner, which he’d also done. 


Radix: The other way you talk about 
place is as “the ground under- 
neath,” formed by our families and 
by stories. 


Woiwode: Yes, and I believe the 
presence of faith adds further unity 
to the stories that form the founda- 
tion of families and binds them as 
one. 


Radix: You say the stories that fami- 
lies tell place them “. . . in phenom- 
enal existence. That’s the primary 
use of words.” In that statement I 
hear echoes of the creation story, “In 
the beginning was the word.” Your 
view of the power of the word 
seems to place a large burden on 
writers. Do you feel that? 


Woiwode: I sense the utter existen- 
tial responsibility at times, yes, and 
at other times I’m grateful that I can 
turn to a source that keeps me so 
grounded I’m able to enter a sanc- 
tum of infinity in holding a 600-page 
novel of diverse chronology in my 
head. 


Radix: You've said that the words 
of Scripture themselves convinced 
you of their authenticity. Could you 
give an example, or a particular pas- 
sage that you found especially con- 
vincing? 


Onc 


RENEE I SELL OSLES IGAEEPESELPIIS DOSS SERED ESN a OCT east 
Bee ve, sade s Ne a, 


Woiwode: Reading both covenants 
straight through several times, after 
producing I don’t know how many 
texts of my own by my mid-thirties, I 
understood that no one person, nor 
hundreds over centuries, could pro- 
duce a text that conveyed such co- 
herent, supernatural truth. It had to 
arrive from outside. 

I tend to work with inner movies 
that I attempt to set down in words, 
and the way I pictured this possibly 
happening to one of the writers of 
one of the covenants was‘that as he 
walked the roads of the Fertile Cres- 
cent, thinking about events he should 
possibly put ina proper order, whole 
passages like assembled jewelry ap- 
peared in his mind, staggering him 
with the clarity of its truth. That was 
my response to part of the book of 
Luke. 


Radix: You write about how readers 
can be formed by encountering the 
“other” in fiction, both by appealing 
and unappealing characters. 


Woiwode: If not formed, then af- 
fected in having further dimension 
added to their personalities. I may 
for instance want to be like Pierre 
in War and Peace but not like 
Raskolnikov in Crime and Punish- 
ment, and a reader can learn about 
both sides, or discover the dangers 
of a particular stance or situation of 
temptation in the safety of the meta- 
phor of fiction. 


Radix: Could you talk about one of 
the earliest fictional characters who 
became part of you? 
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Woiwode: Probably one I enacted, 
because I had to memorize so many 
lines that I began to feel I was be- 
coming him, was Richard II. The first 
character I remember entering 
wholly was in the fourth grade, when 
our teacher read us a chapter every 
day from The Little Knight of X Bar-B, 
if [have the title right. I was that boy- 
knight. 


Radix: Your first novel What I’m Go- 
ing to Do, I Think was critically well 
received. It seems that critics felt free 
to praise the book because they 
didn’t understand how Christian it 
was. Yet, the last line of the book, 
references the book of Romans, “The 
wages of sin, dear, is death.” Did crit- 
ics simply like the book so much that 
they ignored clear clues to your in- 
tent? 


Woiwode: I’m not sure. It probably 
rolls along at a better clip than some 
of my later novels—youth has no 
time for complexity—so critics may 
have read past or overlooked that, 
and the Catholic and Lutheran and 
Christian Science and Presbyterian 
characters who appeared. A number 
of those are treated with irony and I 
suspect that may have rendered 
them acceptable. 


Radix: When you published Poppa 
John, a conversion story, the major 
critics were no longer enthused 
about your work. Do you feel that it 
was your (now apparent to them) 
Christian view that put them off? 
Did their reviews reflect that bias? 


Woiwode: | felt it was more than a 
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conversion story. I thought it was 
scary. It’s also a Christmas story. But, 
yes, the Christian content, Poppa John 
spouting Bible verses, put critics off. 
Anybody who cares to take the time 
can look up the Joyce Carol Oates re- 
view in the NYTBR which contains, 
among other matters, statements that 
don’t match what happens in the 
book. Jonathan Yardley, at the Wash- 
ington Post, who liked Beyond the Bed- 
room Wall enough to place it among 
the better novels of many years, dis- 
missed Poppa John as semi-offensive 
Evangelical preaching. I felt Poppa 
John was merely trying to play his 
character as best he could, even after 
he was forced to die on the afternoon 
soap opera where he’d become popu- 
lar. 

I’ve often wondered if a source 
of the offense didn’t originate in the 
digs at television, which to many, 
then, and perhaps more now, is God. 
My editor at The New Yorker wanted 
the magazine to do the novel whole, 


Author of BEYOND THE BECROOM WALL 
atts BOB BALE 


THE 


NEUMILLER 
STORIES 


as sometimes happened back in the 
day. When the man at the top, Will- 
iam Shawn, said “no,” and the edi- 
tor ina brave and probably unprec- 
edented move, asked Mr. Shawn to 
reconsider. 

Two weeks later, word came 
down, no, because one wouldn’t 
want this to be seen as policy of the 
magazine. I took the cryptic nature 
of this to mean Shawn didn’t want 
the magazine to print any clearly 
Christian fiction. They never pub- 
lished Flannery O’Connor or Gra- 
ham Greene or Walker Percy or even 
John Gardner, although they did do 
quite a lot of the other Johns, Cheever 
and Updike. 


Radix: You observe that being a 
Catholic writer is more acceptable to 
the literary establishment than being 
a Protestant, mentioning Flannery 
O’Connor and Graham Greene, 
among others. Do you havea theory 
about why this is so? 


Woiwode: It seems so, or did to me 
at one point, I think I said. I was 
raised a Catholic and one of the beau- 
ties of the denomination appeared 
to be its latitude, that is, you could 
be out, you could go to confession 
and be in, you could even be a 
“lapsed Catholic,” as Robert Lowell 
described himself, and the church 
would welcome you with open arms, 
chanting its adage, ‘Once a Catho- 
lic, always a Catholic.’ I think a sense 
of that latitude along with the bur- 
den of guilt Catholics often carry can 
add dimension to prose or poetry, 
while from the other side the reader 
feels this may be serious, may be 


Reading both covenants straight through several times, after producing I don’t 


know how many texts of my own by my mid-thirties, I understood that no one 


person, nor hundreds over centuries, could produce a text that conveyed such 


coherent, supernatural truth. It had to arrive from outside. 


awfully good, but I can take it or 
leave it as it goes. 

Catholicism is also sacramen- 
tal, rooted in images and imagery, 
and that’s a realm a writer can step 
right into. And Protestantism, well, 
it deals heavily in proposition and 
statement and doctrine, rooted in 
Scripture, as most denominations 
hope, in the Word, in language, pri- 
marily, so perhaps its prose has an 
edge that is off-putting to the reader 
who abhors faith or any communi- 
cation of Christianity. 


Radix: The character Poppa John 
was an actor in NYC, as you were at 
one time. How did it feel to be on the 
stage, voicing someone else’s words 
versus giving characters a voice as 
you do as a writer? 


Woiwode: I was writing since high 
school, when I did a poem a week 
for a local newspaper, but I was 
equally interested in acting—both 
arts require taking on a role. | be- 
came so involved in some roles, as 
with Richard II, that dislocations 
came. That must be the opposite of 
the location of place, no? 

A continuing residual gift of be- 
ing onstage is my sense of timing; I 
can tell whether the dialogue of a 
character is off, or how to get him 
out the door. In a larger sense, any 
character a writer creates has to be 
enacted in words. With words the 
writer is causing incarnation as the 
Word became incarnate. So in tak- 
ing on the words of others, as an ac- 
tor must, the sense of incarnation is 
absent if the playwright hasn’t sup- 
plied it. 


Radix: Are any of your past charac- 
ters ones you'd like to revisit in an- 
other novel? 


Woiwode: I’m revisiting one this 
summer. I’m working on a novel 
through Ed Jones, who appears as a 
force of nature in Bedroom Wall and 
has a bit part, as I remember, in Born 
Brothers. 


Radix: You write about a New York 
Times magazine article where a lib- 
eral writer describes going to a Pat 
Robertson event where he was 
amazed to find some people there to 
be “charming.” That article had a 
profound effect on you, and your 
thoughts about it affected me. 


Woiwode: Yes, it was a stunner, per- 
haps especially appearing in the 
Times as it did. 


Radix: I remember when people I 
disagreed with surprised me by be- 
ing human. This has happened with 
people both to the right and left of 
me, both politically and theologi- 
cally. I would think, “That person 
has a sense of humor!” or “That per- 
son prays!” forgetting that we’re all 
made in God’s image. 


Woiwode: We should all be that 
open-minded and resilient. It calls 
to mind the statement of a fellow who 
said that to those who felt pressure 
in the law, he became one of them, 
though not under the pressure 
himself, and to those outside the law 
he became one of those, though not 
himself outside the law, and to the 
weak he became weak, so he could 


reach some with what is really good 
news. 


_ Radix: So your essay “convicted” 


me. But I’m interested in why you 
call this an “aesthetic” issue. | would 
have called it a moral problem. 


Woiwode: Aesthetics is based on 
beauty, or that’s generally seen as its 
philosophic center, which ultimately 
comes down to saying whether a 
painting or a novel or short story or 
poem is good or bad, whatever other 
elements you want to add, and that 
seems to me somewhat of a moral 
issue. The beauty of that Times ar- 
ticle is the good the writer sees. 


Radix: What are you reading now? 


Woiwode: Native American writ- 
ers—Erdrich and Welch and Glancy 
and Leslie Marmom Silko and N. 
Scott Momaday. I taught a World Lit 
class for the first time last semester 
and caught up on some early conti- 
nental writers, such as Voltaire and 
Rousseau, I hadn’t read much of. 
When texts of that type get drearily 
heavy I turn to one of the many Dick 
Francis horse-suspense novels, 
where I find characters as well 
drawn as in any modern fiction. 


Radix: What writing project are you 
working on now? 


Woiwode: The novel I mentioned 
earlier, done through the sensibility 
of Ed Jones. Then I want to return to 
a half dozen stories I drafted a couple 
of years ago. 
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Meditating on Scripture 


Jan Johnson 


Umberto Boccioni 


Ever get tired of old habits that won’t go away? You whine when you should be grateful. 
You ignore someone when you should care about their needs. What does it take to have 


the heart of Christ, to obey the commands that seem so difficult? 


God moves beyond the door of our inner being through 


Scripture-meditation and then works important heart changes. 


Trying to be good doesn’t work 
because such efforts are about us, not 
about Christ. What works better is 
connecting with God in deeper ways 
that allow God to “work in you to 
will and to act according to his good 
purpose” (Philippians 2:13). 

One important, but overlooked, 
way to connect with God is meditat- 
ing on Scripture. Joshua wrote that 
as you mediate, you become “care- 
ful to do everything written in [the 
book of the Law]” (Joshua 1:8). God 
moves beyond the door of our inner 
being through Scripture-meditation 
and then works important heart 
changes. 

The psalmists valued meditation, 
mentioning it 16 times, and urged us 
to reflect on aspects of God’s charac- 
ter (unfailing love, Psalm 48:9), 
God’s works (77:2; 143:5; 145:5), and 
God’s precepts and ways (119:15). 
Beyond that, we are given little in- 
struction. That’s why I wasn’t sure 
what to do in my early attempts to 
meditate. I turned to classic writers 
for help. Just as there are many ways 
to pray and study Scripture, Chris- 
tians throughout the ages have 
found many ways to meditate. Let’s 
look at two specific approaches to 
meditation. 


Our Five Senses 

One of the best-known ways 
to meditate is to enter into Scripture 
with all five senses: sight, hearing, 
taste, touch, and smell (a format 
originated byIgnatius Loyola). Scrip- 
ture itself urges us to use our senses: 
“O taste and see that the Lord is 
good” ; “My sheep hear my voice” 


(Psalm 34:8; John 10:27). Using the 
five senses allows us to experience 
the text in a fresh way. For example, 
as we enter into the text of Mark 
10:17-22, we may take the role of the 
rich young ruler and see what he 
saw. In verse 21, Jesus “looked at 
him and loved him,” then immedi- 
ately challenged him to give up what 
he apparently loved best: his wealth. 

Shut your eyes. Imagine Jesus’ 
look of love followed by his chal- 
lenge. I began doing that years ago, 
and ever since, I have repeatedly had 
a sense of God looking at me with 
love and challenging me to give up 
ingrained habits: self-centered think- 
ing, judgmental attitudes, the need 
to be right. When I just can’t give up 
those things, that picture of Jesus’ 
loving yet challenging gaze resur- 
faces and I gradually relinquish 
them. 

As I meditate on a passage, I 
wonder what the Biblical scene 
looked like. I pretend I am Cecil B. 
DeMille creating a scene for a Bibli- 
cal epic like The Ten Commandments. 
While meditating on the transfigu- 
ration of Christ, I’ve imagined Jesus’ 
radiant face. This passage required 
that I imitate Steven Spielberg too, 
adding the special effects of light- 
ning-bright clothes. Once as I imag- 
ined the scene, I wondered (as a 
skilled movie director would), What 
was Jesus doing when his appear- 
ance changed? I peeked at the origi- 
nal script and found that Jesus was 
praying (Luke 9:29). I prostrated 
myself on the floor and said to God, 
“As I pray, change me too. Make me 
the person You wish me to be.” 


Another meditation question I 
use is, How would I have behaved if 
I’d been a disciple sitting in the boat? 
As Jesus talked to Legion in that 
graveyard by the sea, how would I 
have responded to the screams of that 
demonized man and the smell of 
blood from his cut flesh (Mark 5:5)? 
What would I have thought of my 
teacher, who was not intimidated by 
this naked, crazed man, but cared for 
him? Would I have wanted to run 
for the hills? Would I have gotten out 
of the boat to watch Jesus in action? 

Meditation requires that we pay 
attention to the details of Scripture, 
but it’s different from Bible study. In 
Bible study, we dissect the text. In 
Scripture meditation, we savor it and 
enter into it. In Bible study, we ask 
questions about the text. In medita- 
tion, we let the text ask questions of 
us. Meditation helps us absorb Scrip- 
tural truth, see in our minds how 
God behaved, and become open to 
behaving the same way. 


Sacred Reading 

As I tried to meditate on the New 
Testament letters and Old Testament 
poets and prophets, I found that an- 
other classic method helped: lectio 
divina. This widely used method 
consists of four parts: reading a pas- 
sage, meditating on that passage, 
praying, and contemplating God. 
After the Scripture is read aloud, 
participants wait for a word, phrase, 
or image from the passage to emerge 
and stay with them. From this 
phrase or image, the participate 
asks, What does this passage say to 
me right now? (Bible study is good 
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Meditation requires that we pay attention to the details of Scripture, but 


it’s different from Bible study. In Bible study, we dissect the text. In 


Scripture meditation, we savor it and enter into it. 


preparatory work because it asks, 
What did the passage say to listen- 
ers then? This keeps us from coming 
up with absurd answers to this ques- 
tion.) 

Once while meditating on Mat- 
thew 11:20-30 (10 verses or less seem 
to work best for lectio divina), I was 
struck by the word weary. I pondered 
that word for a while and began pic- 
turing weary people who needed 
Jesus for rest. I was grateful that Jesus 
was there for the weary. I read the 
passage aloud again, and this time, 
I noticed gentle, and thought about 
how weary people need gentle 
people (of whom I am usually not 
one). 

A few weeks later I found my- 
self ata school reunion. I don’t know 
why, but everybody there irritated 
me. I listened to the women at the 
next table yak endlessly and thought, 
No wonder they didn’t stay married! 
I became so sick of myself that I got 
away and asked God to help me with 
my harshness. “Make me gentle,” I 
prayed. 

The words of Matthew 11:28 im- 
mediately kicked in: “Come to me, 
all you who are weary and burdened 
and I will give you rest.” I pictured 
one of the women who had annoyed 
me and prayed, “Oh God, she is 
weary and heavy-laden. Give her 
rest. Help her come to You.” I did 
that witha few others until I felt more 
agreeable. 

In the midst of reunion gather- 
ings, I kept praying Matthew 11:28 
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for each person I met, and my atti- 
tude changed completely. I felt mer- 
ciful and genuine in my heart and 
started having fun! I would never 
have prayed this way if I hadn’t 
spent time with Jesus meditating on 
that passage. 


Uh.... Meditation? 

Some Christians are wary of 
meditation because it’s practiced in 
other world religions. But it’s impor- 
tant to remember that Christians 
don’t meditate the same way that 
practitioners of Eastern religions do. 
The goals are different. In Eastern 
religions, participants empty their 
minds and fill them with nothing. In 
Christianity, we empty our minds of 
hurried to-do lists, of worry about 
today’s appointments, and of obses- 
sion with what others think of us, in 
order to focus on the words and im- 
ages of Scripture. 

Other Christians object to using 
the imagination in meditation. But 
God urges us to let our minds be re- 
newed (Romans 12:2). Isn’t it wiser 
to give our imagination to God to be 
retrained than to ignore it? If we 
don’t, our imagination finds enter- 
tainment of its own and gets us into 
trouble. When activated by the im- 
ages and truths of Scripture, our 
imagination supports the penetrat- 
ing Word of God's ability to become 
active in our lives. 

But what if you meditate and 
“nothing” happens? Blank moments 
are times to abide in God and enjoy 


God’s presence (John 15:4, KJV). Ido 
this by pondering Zephaniah 3:17: 
“The Lord your God . . . will take 
great delight in you. . . [and] will 
rejoice over you with singing.” I see 
God delighting in me and singing | 
over me. As I’ve imagined this scene, 
I’ve remembered how I used to rock 
my children and sing old hymns 
until they fell asleep. 

A friend of mine sees God de- 
lighting and singing over him as a 
father standing on the sidelines of a 
soccer game and cheering whether 
or not he makes a goal. These quiet 
“nothing” moments of meditation 
are valuable because we can enjoy 
the company of God without yam- 
mering about our 455 prayer re- 
quests. Simply to enjoy God’s pres- 
ence is a delightful thing. 

Then, when we least expect it, we 
notice that old habits are fading. We 
meditate on Jesus’ gentleness with 
the weary, and we are gentle with 
those around us. This works better 
than trying hard to be good. This 
way, God comes into my soul and 
sits with me, teaching me to “abide” 
in him.@ 


‘Jan Johnson is the author of many 


books, including Invitation to the Jesus 
Life and Renovation of the Heart in Daily 
Practice. This article is adapted from 
Savoring God's Word. Exercises are avail- 
able for download on her website: 
http://www.janjohnson.org/ 
spiritual_growth_-_scripture_m.html. 
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Fogged In 


“She did not know I followed her 

on her daily path — hunting, 

always hunting for my face - 
searching behind each strong Sequoia 
unyielding to the times, 

or pressed in moldering tomes 

stored on Granddad’s shelves — 
homilies, translations, concordances, 


The Book of Common Prayer. 


My steps matched hers in shadow; 
when she turned to see 

they disappeared. 

I felt her catch her breath, 


listening to vibrations of my voice 


break through cacophonies from pulpits. 


I wept when I saw her 
paging through an Atlas full of maps 


following streets that lead nowhere. 


From her backyard deck chair 

she drew scent of me 

in the beauty of bird song, 

expanse of a meringue strewn sky. 
The moon, with its unseen other side 
invited hope— 

One day she will open her briefcase 
filled with poems she has written 


and find I’ve been there all along. 


—Cherise Wyneken 
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Tatk. about Reading 


For this issue on “Reading and Writing” we've asked Radix contributing editors 
(all writers themselves) what they have been reading. Their varied responses 


reveal a wide range of interests. 
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Mark Lau Branson 


Alexandra Horowitz, On Looking: Eleven Walks with 
Expert Eyes (NY: Scribner, 2013) 


In our virtual, commuter, networked, consumer lives, 
we easily loose vital connections with our neighbor- 
hoods and neighbors. That also means we are not at- 
tending to God’s initiatives right under our noses, so 
we are unable to participate in God’s grace as the Spirit 
engages the daily, on-the-ground realities of our com- 
munities. Alexandra Horowitz can be a guide for 
needed new habits. She doesn’t teach us to attend to 
God, but by teaching us to pay attention she helps us 
gain essential skills. 

Horowitz walks the blocks of her New York City 
neighborhood, plus a few other locations, with a tod- 
dler, a naturalist, a dog, an expert on urban social 
spaces, a medical doctor, a sound engineer, and five 
other urban dwellers. By seeing, hearing, and engaging 
these neighborhoods through the senses of others, she 
draws us to new sight and new realities. She is helping 
me see and discern the presences around me, of people 
and of God. This fits what Alan Roxburgh promotes in 
Missional: Joining God in the Neighborhood (Baker, 2011). 
Place matters. The local matters. Neighborhoods mat- 
ter—as do neighbors. 


—Mark Lau Branson is the Homer Goddard Professor of 
Ministry of the Laity at Fuller Theological Seminary in Pasa- 
dena, California, and recently was the coauthor (with Juan 
Martinez) of Churches, Cultures and Leadership: A Practical 
Theology of Congregations and Ethnicities (InterVarsity, 2011). 


Pete Docter 


Bob and Ray, Keener than Most Persons by David Pol- 
lock 

A bit dry, but fun to learn that the comedy team first 
met giving the local fish report. They developed their 
craft and characters over 40 years of working together, 
yet at the end of each broadcast they’d go their separate 
ways without saying goodbye. 


The Speed of Sound: Hollywood and the Talkie by Scott 
Eyman 

“The Jazz Singer” was not the first sound film—and 
only a portion of it had sound. But it did bring massive 
and swift changes to many in 1927, ruining many ca- 
reers and starting others. The book balances the tech- 
nology with plenty about the personalities involved. 


Though it’s more of a picture book, I was amazed by 
MGM: Hollywood's Greatest Backlot. 


Lest you think I read only historical nonfiction about 
the entertainmént industry, I also recently read the his- 
torical nonfiction Manhunt; the 12-Day Chase for Lincoln's 
Killer by James Swanson. A great read. 


Step Right Up! by Dan Mannix is a first-hand ac- 
count of a man who joined a traveling carnival in the 
50’s and became a fire eater, mentalist, and sword swal- 
lower. Complete with instructions. 


—Pete Docter, a key figure and collaborator at Pixar, was a 
writer and director for the films Monsters, Inc. and Up, and 
has been nominated for six Oscars He is currently directing 
Inside Out, an animated feature film, set for release on June 
19, 2015. 


Joel B. Green 


In preparation for a colloquium concerned with 
“reimagining the intersection of evolution and the Fall,” 
Ihave been working through a list of required reading, 
including Ephraim Radner, A Brutal Unity: The Spiritual 
Politics of the Christian Church (Waco, TX: Baylor Univer- 
sity Press, 2012). The book has nothing to do with evo- 
lutionary biology per se, but is concerned with disagree- 
ments among Christians, a staple in the U.S. church 
whenever science and Christian faith are discussed to- 
gether. 

Radner, a historical theologian who works easily 
with Scripture, expresses deep concern over the church’s 
complicity in social and political conflict and violence, 
both within and outside its walls. Ihave been impressed 
with his vision of unity as a path to walk rather than a 
place to rest, together with his argument that agreement 
in the early church was an outgrowth and not a prereq- 
uisite of the depth of its life together. His questions are 
apropos to church life at every level: What might Chris- 
tian unity look like for a community called to embody 
and participate in the other-oriented, self-giving life of 
Jesus? What would “Christian unity” look like if the 
church conversed in each other’s homes, engaged in 
forms of economic koinonia, and read Scripture, prayed, 
and ate together? 


—Joel B. Green is professor of New Testament interpreta- 
tion and associate dean for the Center for Advanced Theo- 
logical Studies, Fuller Theological Seminary. He has recently 
authored Practicing Theological Interpretation: Engaging Bibli- 
cal Texts for Faith and Formation (Baker Academic, 2012). 
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Virginia Hearn 

My husband Walt and I have been trying to 
“downsize” in recent years—which means selecting from 
among the hundreds, thousands, of unread books (liter- 
ally in every room of our house) those that still call for 
our attention. It is clear how one’s interests change over 
the years, so innumerable new books have continued to 
deplete our budget! 

Also, working for various publishers, we have con- 
tinued to edit the books of others, which has been our 
professional calling since we moved to Berkeley in 1972. 
One of those, receiving high acclaim, has been an up- 
dated version by Edythe Draper of The Imitation of Christ, 
originally from the 15th century, and now subtitled The 
Beatitudes Edition (available through Amazon). I read por- 
tions of it daily, now for the seventh or eighth time. 

My most challenging project has been to begin read- 
ing the three encyclopedias we own, slow-going, but 


every page fascinating. Another book, not among those, ° 


has been The Oxford Companion to Women’s Writing in the 
United States, a topic of long-time concern to me, as well 
as background for my own books. I have also been re- 
reading Holding Their Own: American Women in the 1930s, 
remembering my mother and what she was going through 
with three young daughters in that decade. 

As Walt and I, to our surprise, now find ourselves 
continually tired, Page Smith’s Old Age Is Another Coun- 
try is giving me new perspectives, both positive and nega- 
tive. 


—Virginia (Ginny) Hearn is Radix copy editor. She is author 
of three books, What They Did Right, Our Struggle to Serve, 
and Journal Keeping for Spiritual Growth. 


Walt Hearn 


The most recent book I’ve read cover-to-cover is 
David Swartz’s Moral Minority: The Evangelical Left in an 
Age of Conservatism (U. of Pennsylvania Press, 2012). In 
2006, when Swartz was working ona Ph.D. in history at 
Notre Dame, he came to Berkeley to interview some of us 
about what the CWLF (Christian World Liberation Front) 
had been doing in the 1970s and ‘80s. On p. 163 in the 
book, he overrates Ginny and me as “two evangelical 
pioneers of the simple living movement.” (His note 17 
on that page may be one of the most amusing footnotes 
in scholarly literature.) 

Instead of reading books new to me, I’m trying to 
“downsize” our old ones, and I keep finding books I 
don’t want to give away because they’ve meant so much 
tome in the past. Lately I’ve dipped into Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton’s Book of Woodcraft from my Scouting days; the 
now-obsolete RCA Receiving Tube Manual from my Navy 
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service in WWII; Euell Gibbons’s Stalking the Wild As- 
paragus from our “simple living” days; and Eric Sloane’s 
Reverence for Wood, an all-time favorite full of wonderful 
drawings. 


—Walt Hearn, a former biochemistry professor, works with 
his wife Ginny on writing and editing projects. He is author 
of Being a Christian in Science and contributes a lighthearted 
column called “Beyond Science” for God & Nature e-zine on 
the American Scientific Affiliation website, www.asa3.org. 


Susan S. Phillips 


Christian Wiman, My Bright Abyss: Meditation of a 
Modern Believer (NY: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 2013) 

Over breakfast this morning a 60-something friend 
said matter-of-factly, “I guess we’re all coping with our 
terminal conditions.” Certainly the Baby Boomers are 
doing so increasingly consciously and vocally as we 
move toward the final frontier—and the publishing 
world reflects that demographic thrust. Second-half-of- 
life memoirs abound, and we’re enlightened by those 
experiencing, for example, “magical thinking” in the 
aftermath of a beloved’s death (Joan Didion) or the reso- 
nant “starkness” of entering the valley of the shadow of 
one’s own dying (James Kugel). 

Into this genre My Bright Abyss appears like a fac- 
eted gem in the sun: adamantine and rich, lustrous, and 
refracting the received light. Poet and editor (of Poetry 
magazine for 10 years, ending his term this summer), 
Christian Wiman was afflicted with an aggressive and 
serious cancer in his early forties. His epigrammatic book 
illuminates a Christian faith that’s been growing in the 
valley of the shadow of death, irrigated by love, silence, 
suffering, poetry, Scripture, and prayer. Wiman is a trusty 
scout of the way ahead which, by God’s grace, this “mod- 
ern believer” registers as a way, not a termination. 

Reflecting on the pain following his diagnosis seven 
years ago, Wiman writes that it wasn’t the fact of a ter- 
minal illness nor was it the meaninglessness of exist- 
ence that seared him. Rather, what struck him “was an 
excess of meaning for which I had no context.” He expe- 
rienced “God straining through matter to make me see, 
and to grant me the grace of simple praise” (p. 156). The 
reader is graced by Wiman showing what he sees, and 
by the praise which that evokes. 


—Susan S. Phillips, executive director and professor at New 
College Berkeley (Graduate Theological Union), is a sociolo- 
gist and spiritual director. Her most recent book is Candle- 
light: Illuminating the Art of Spiritual Direction (Morehouse, 
2008). 


Luci Shaw 


Jobs, a biography of Steve Jobs by Walter Isaacson. 

This is a remarkably candid and informative account 

of brilliant, difficult, mercurial Steve Jobs and of the har- 
ried, pressured people in his life. He fought for every 
success, and if others got in the way he would abandon 
them. His death from cancer, against his powerful will, 
was moving and dramatic. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins, A Life, by Paul Mariani 

I'ma life-long fan of Hopkins, and when this biogra- 
phy came out from my friend Paul Mariani, I knew it 
would be exhaustive and addictive. This biographer 
packs into his massive tome every possible scrap of in- 
formation about the Jesuit poet, whose devotion to Christ 
led him into a life of deprivation that nevertheless freed 
his imagination into the innovative poetic work that is 
celebrated today. 

C. S. Lewis, A Life, by Alister McGrath 

MacGrath, a true scholar, unearths some biographi- 
cal detail of Lewis's life that no other biographer has 
discovered, even correcting the time line of Lewis’s life. 
The book is well done and informative, but somehow 
lacks charm. 

Letters and Life, essays by Bret Lott 

This book, a review copy, just arrived from author 
and novelist Lott. (remember him speaking at the Calvin 
College Festival of Faith & Writing.) His first words were 
a recitation of the Nicene Creed. He does the same thing 
here, as if proclaiming without a doubt where he is com- 
ing from theologically. 

Copenhagen, a play by Michael Frayn 

This play is about an imagined, mystifying, but real 
wartime meeting between German physicist Werner 
Heisenberg and his Danish counterpart Niels Bohr. Even 
a lay person like me is introduced via drama to the ar- 
cane mysteries of particle physics in a way that is pecu- 
liarly satisfying. But it is in Frayn’s Postscript to the 
play that greater understandings of both human nature 
and science are revealed. 

Wild, by Carol Strayed 

This was pure vacation reading. The author, an in- 
trepid young woman, set out on her own to hike the 
Pacific Trail from south to north. She not only succeeded, 
but she learned much about herself, her staying power 
in the face of danger, and through the individuals she 
met along the way. An absorbing read. 

[am also an avid reader of periodicals such as Chris- 
tian Century, The Economist, The New Yorker, The National 
Geographic, Books & Culture, Sunset magazine, and of 
course, Radix! (I also continue to read the Bible). 


Luci Shaw is author of many books of poetry including What 
the Light Was Like and Accompanied by Angels. Her prose books 
include Water My Soul: Cultivating the Interior Life and The 
Crime of Living Cautiously. 


Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen 


Since the onset of the great recession in 2008, I’ve 
made a point of trying to become a bit more literate about 
economics and finance. I was particularly intrigued by 
this item in my summer reading: 

Jane Gleeson-White, Double Entry: How the Merchants 
of Venice Created Modern Finance (Norton, 2011). 

With double degrees in finance and economics 
Gleeson-White is now in an entirely different field as 
she pursues a doctorate in creative writing. 

Why the switch? In part, it seems, because of her 
analysis of certain unforeseen consequences of our now- 
standard accounting system, which relies on the Re- 
naissance-era development of what we call double-en- 
try bookkeeping (DEB). The brain-child of an Italian 
monk-mathematician named Luca Pacioli, DEB gave 
monasteries, but also merchants, an efficient way to 
measure the net worth (assets vs. expenses) of their en- 
terprises. As such, it became one of the foundational 
tools in the development of global capitalism and also, 
Gleeson-White suggests, contributed to the rise of mod- 
ern empirical and measurement-based science. 

By the 19th century, the industrial revolution and 
the rise of corporations led to DEB becoming the stan- 
dard system of accounting. By the mid-20th century, it 
became the foundation for the calculation of the Gross 
Domestic Product as a measure of a given nation’s 
“wealth.” But those scare quotes are significant: Both 
Simon Kuznets (architect of the GDP statistic) and J. M. 
Keynes (prime promoter of its international use after 
World War Two) warned that its use was limited to 
calculating wealth that was based only on measurable 
monetary transactions. 

Any apparent cost or benefit that doesn’t involve 
money—for example, non-paid household labor, or non- 
calculated expenses such as environmental degrada- 
tion—are not included in the GDP statistic. This leads 
to distortions such as seeing unpaid household labor- 
ers and caretakers as economic “dependents” (or even 
“varasites”), and paid “pollution cleanup” as contrib- 
uting more to national wealth than the invisible but 
fragile processes of nature, such as the carbon absorp- 
tion provided by rain forests. 

In short, Gleeson-White concludes, we need a para- 
digm shift in both our public and corporation-based 
accounting practices, and that is happening too slowly. 
Gleeson-White has apparently decided that she can 
contribute more by leaving “dismal science” to become 
a historian of ideas and a creative writer. She just might 
be right. 


Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen is a social and cross-cultural 
psychologist who has taught at Eastern University since 1994. 
Her books include Gender and Grace: Love, Work and Parenting 
Ina Changing World. 
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Film 


Much Ado About Nothing 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


A tagline for the new film version of 
Much Ado About Nothing reads 
“Shakespeare knew how to throw a 
good party.” 
Much Ado’s director, Josh 
Whedon, also knows how to throw 
a good party. The film was inspired 
by Shakespeare-reading evenings 
that Whedon hosted for friends. The 
director, who was completing 
Marvel’s The Avengers, also man- 
aged to shoot Much Ado in 12 days. 
Like many Shakespeare plays, 
Much Ado’s complicated plot fea- 
tures a wide cast of characters. But 
it’s Beatrice (a feisty Amy Acker) and 
Benedick (a bemused Alexis 
Denisof) who get the best lines. 
Beatrice’s tart swipes at Benedick are 
some of the play’s funniest, fueled 
by a subtext of mutual attraction. 
When Beatrice declares, “I had 
rather hear my dog bark at a crow, 
than a man swear he loves me,” we 
think “The lady doth protest too 
much.” 

As Beatrice and Benedick con- 
tinue their verbal skirmishes, a 
sweeter love story unfolds between 
Beatrice’s cousin Hero and a visit- 
ing young officer, Claudio. A mar- 
riage between the two young people 
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is soon announced. 

But, on the eve of the wedding, 
another houseguest, the unscrupu- 
lous Don John, falsely accuses Hero 
of consorting with another man. 
Claudio, who believes the slander, 


denounces Hero during their wed- 
ding ceremony. After hearing the 
charge, Hero’s father also condemns 
her as wanton and the young girl col- 
lapses in grief. 

The movie's official website fea- 


tures a quote from Much Ado, “For 
man is a giddy thing.” Whedon also 
sees the giddy side of his characters, 
resulting in some very funny scenes. 
Whedon’s vision comes closest to 
the Bard’s in its humor. 

The last film version of Much 
Ado (1993) was Kenneth Branagh’s 
with Emma Thompson as Beatrice 
and Branagh as Benedick. Liberated 
from the stage and placed in the cin- 
ematically gorgeous Tuscan country- 
side, Branagh’s version retains 
Shakespeare’s language and re- 
mains faithful to the Bard’s script. 

Whedon’s version, also in Eliza- 

bethan English, was filmed in his 
Santa Monica home with actors in 
modern dress. This change of eras 
gives the venerable play new life. It’s 
fun to watch Whedon’s Italian 
noblemen chase women and wield 
power, dressed in gray business suits 
and drinking martinis. The setting 
invites viewers to experience the 
play innew ways. But Whedon goes 
_ further in making the story “mod- 
ern,” inserting a prequel not in 
Shakespeare’s plot. 

This new scene takes place in 
what looks lik€ a hotel room. A man 
quietly slips on his clothes and exits 


the room as a woman with her back 
to him listens to him leave. The 
woman is Beatrice and the man is 
Benedick and we sense that the man 
has slipped out of other bedrooms 
and the woman has listened to other 
men leaving. This is a very modern 
scene and would certainly explain 
Beatrice’s caustic remarks to 
Benedick. In Shakespeare’s version 
it’s clear that the couple has met be- 
fore, but not that they had a one- 
night stand. 

The play is considered one of 
Shakespeare’s best comedies but it 
comes very close to being a tragedy. 
At one point, Hero’s father de- 
nounces her, saying that if she 
doesn’t have the decency to kill her- 
self, he will kill her. In Shakespeare’s 
time, and in this particular play, it’s 
clear that the charge against Hero 
was extremely serious. This was not 
a society of casual hook-ups. 

It’s only because a priest inter- 
venes with compassionate common 
sense, suggesting the girl may not 
be guilty, that she gets a reprieve. If 
her innocence had come to light any 
later, Hero would have been dead 
and the play would be a tragedy. 

It’s acceptable to take a classic 


plotline to inspire a “modern” story, 
as the movie Clueless did with Jane 
Austen’s Emma. But when using an 
author’s lines verbatim, the plot 
should also be the author’s. 

To insert 21st-century American 
mores, as Whedon’s opening scene 
does, renders Much Ado’s climactic 
scene senseless. Shakespeare’s title 
was Much Ado About Nothing and 
Whedon might agree that the Ado 
was about nothing. But Shakespeare 
and his audience would have under- 
stood that it was about something of 
dramatic importance. 


Note 

An Amazon search for DVD in- 
formation reveals that a new book is 
coming out called Much Ado About 
Nothing by Josh Whedon and Will- 
iam Shakespeare. (Authors’ names 
are listed in that order. Really.) 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix 
magazine and associate director of New 
College Berkeley. 
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Music 


Bobby McFerrin 


spirityouall 


(Sony Masterworks) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


When singer extraordinaire Bobby 
McFerrin was discovered and 
signed to a record deal in 1982 by 
then-Elektra Musician president 
Bruce Lundvall, he quickly found 
out that he would have plenty of cre- 
ative freedom to find his voice. In 
fact, after releasing his immensely 
successful, self-titled album, he de- 
cided he wanted to do something 
that had never been done in the jazz 
realm before: release a solo voice al- 
bum. 

When McFerrin told Lundvall, 
the record exec said, “That’s inter- 
esting, but let’s hold on to that idea 
until later.” 

“No, I need to do it now,” 
McFerrin said. 

“Why?” 

“Because God wants me to do 
this.” 

“Well, there’s no higher author- 
ity than God. So, who am I to argue 
with God? So OK, let’s do it.” 

And The Voice, released in 1984, 
was born. In the back-cover album 
notes, McFerrin, in part, thanked 
“my Heavenly Father, who gave me 
this gift and taught me the value in 
believing in myself.” The Voice sur- 
passed sales for McFerrin’s first al- 
bum and paved the way for him to 
transform from being a singer witha 
backup band to being an improvisa- 
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tional vocal virtuoso who could do 
it all without any support. 

In an interview for my biogra- 
phy, Bruce Lundvall: Playing by Ear, 
McFerrin reflected back on the time 
and said, “Bruce means a lot. Here’s 


‘ 


a guy who took a chance on allow- 
ing me to record a solo voice album, 
without a band, without accompa- 
niment. I thought it was a very brave 
thing for him to do. At any other 
record label, I’m about 99 percent 


sure they would have said no. They 
would have said, ‘Since we don’t 
know what it is, we’re not going to 
produce your vision because it 
doesn’t sound like it would work in 
this day and age. We want to make 
you a celebrity, so this doesn’t sound 
like such a very good idea.” 

McFerrin said that with 
Lundvall it was totally the opposite. 
“T left his office thinking, ‘This guy 
is giving me a chance to follow my 
dream,’” he said. “And [have to say, 
a lot of where I’m at today at this 
particular time is because of Bruce. 
He gave me the opportunity really to 
explore myself as a musician, as an 
artist. There aren’t a lot of people out 
there who are willing to wait and 
give you the time to develop your 
craft, to go along with you on your 
personal journey.” 

That venture into new vocal ter- 
ritory has garnered McFerrin 10 
Grammy Awards. In 1988, he was 
established as an international star 
for his a cappella, reggae-tinged hit 
single “Don’t Worry, Be Happy,” 
and since that time he has explored 
a range of vocal excursions, by him- 
self, with a band and in 2010's 
VOCAbuLarieS a full choir of 50 sing- 
ers. 

McFerrim’s latest album, 
spirityouall, brings to the center 
stage the spirituality that has 


undergirded his art throughout his 
30-year career. It’s a gem of a disc 
that features McFerrin joyfully and 
playfully giving his Americana 
rootsy, bluesy, jazzy interpretations 
of traditional spirituals and gospel 
standards, in addition to a handful 
of originals. The album of godly re- 
inventions was conceived in tribute 
to his baritone-voiced father, Robert 
McFerrin Sr., who was the first Afri- 
can American to sign a contract to 
sing with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and who recorded the 
1957 album Deep River of American 
Negro Spirituals. 

McFerrin covers three of the 
songs his father recorded, including 
a straight-up take on “Swing Low 
Sweet Chariot” embellished by 
multitracked harmonies, the catchy 
“Every Time I Feel the Spirit” with 
guest vocalist Esperanza Spalding 
twining vocals with the leader, and 
the sober blues “Fix Me Jesus” ac- 
companied by a prayer-like resona- 
tor guitar played by Larry Campbell 
and accordion played by producer 
Gil Goldstein. 

McFerrin lovingly covers Bob 
Dylan’s “I Shall Be Released” with 
a gospel feel, takes an upbeat jaunt 
into “Joshua Fit the Battle of Jericho” 
with a flurry of scat-like wordless 
vocals and ends the album with the 
time-shifting, poetic “Rest /Yes, In- 


deed” that teems with a crisp and 
spicy mix of fiddle riffs, acoustic gui- 
tar rhythms, and hand claps. 

One of McFerrin’s originals, 
“25:15” (based on Psalm 25:15), 
starts as a slow gospel cry, then de- 
velops into a slow, churning blues 
march that focuses ona loose, improv 
reading of the psalm’s meaning: 
Mine eyes are ever toward the LORD; 
for he shall pluck my feet out of the 
net. 

McFerrin has been quoted as 
saying: “Music for me is like a spiri- 
tual journey down into the depths of 
my soul. And I like to think we’re all 
on a journey into our soul. That’s 
why I do what I do.” And in his 
website bio, he says, “I couldn’t do 
anything without faith. I couldn’t 
open my eyes, I couldn’t walk, I 
couldn't speak, I couldn’t sing.” 

On spirityouall, McFerrin suc- 
ceeds not only in delivering tunes 
ripe with a spiritual depth but also 
inventively brings new life to those 
songs with a voice of rejoicing, mak- 
ing this his best album in many 
years. 


Dan Ouellette’s new book, Bruce 
Lundvall: Playing by Ear, will be pub- 
lished in November by ArtistShare 
(artistshare.com/playingbyear; 
amazon.com). 
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Jubal 


Calligraphy, the Word, andthe World 


Mary Ann Wight 


Calligraphers are almost reverent about the shapes 


My first lesson and rite when I be- 
came a Christian was to throw my- 
self and my sins at Jesus’ feet. There, 
by the grace of God, we find forgive- 
ness, and comfort in confession. I’ve 
had many teachers since then—refu- 
gees, Chinese scholars, hospitable 
hosts in Muslim countries, coura- 
geous Christian college students, 
and dear friends who don’t share my 
beliefs. 

These people have 
all shaped and ma- 
tured my faith. They’ve 
taught me that aware- 
ness of inequalities and 
injustice can call up re- 
serves of grace. When I 
experience something 
good, avoid a bad situ- 
ation, enjoy a personal 
indulgence, I wonder, 
“Who paid my share?” 
Questions like these of- 
ten influence my ap- 
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and sounds made by words. 


proach to my designing calli- 
graphic projects. 

Groups like “Activist Scribes” 
and “Calligraphers with a Cause,” 
inspired by graffiti artists and pro- 
test banners, are now harnessing 
the written word’s impact on is- 
sues, including gun violence, op- 
pression, bullying. Historically cal- 
ligraphers used traditional alpha- 


Flat Earth Box. 


SILL 


bets so their readers wouldn't be dis- 
tracted by lettering or page design. 
Now beautiful lettering is saved 
for formal proclamations and 
celebratory envelopes. 

Calligraphers are almost rever- 
ent about the shapes and sounds 
made by words. They are respectful 
of the time required to render, letter 
by carefully drawn letter, a simple 
aphorism, poem, or en- 
tire book. Calligraphers 
have also dwelt on the 
suggested meanings of 
words as much as on 
what they may liter- 
ally say. Those unspo- 
ken meanings burst 
through color, size, su- 
perimposed layers, un- 
der- and over-painting, 
and other expressive 
techniques, to express 
connections and allu- 
sions within. 


When meaning leads design, 
decrying injustice or raging against 
carnage, words can be flung out of 
the pen. Most activist works are dis- 
armingly beautiful, but potently un- 
restrained. One artist wrote a 20-page 
mixed media book against gun vio- 
lence on brown paper bags. Then she 
shot it. 

I belong to a book-making group 
that has worked together for nearly 
20 years. Collaborating on six or 
seven books each year, we repeatedly 
entrust our ideas and favorite words 
to one another. These sometimes un- 
conventional books have given me a 
place to contemplate troubling cur- 
rent issues that I might otherwise 
have left unexamined. 

At the beginning of a project, 
each designer in the group provides 
aselection of unbound, empty or pre- 
decorated pages, and a theme. When 


the pages are finished, the de- 
signer then binds them into a fi- 
nal book. 

In December 2004, Iwas work- 
ing on one of these books when 
the Aceh earthquake and tsunami 
struck eight countries on two con- 
tinents, thousands of miles of 
coastline, taking hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives. I responded on the 
book pages. 

When the four mini pages of 
this book-with-a-book are closed 
like a blind, you see a painting of 
a placid lagoon. Opened, you read 
words of horror from a bereaved 
father, “I cannot sleep. I hear the 
scream of the water when I close 
my eyes.” 

A more recent project draws on 
my training as a scientist. Al- 
though presented in an uncon- 
ventional way, Flat Earth Box ex- 


Aceh (closed) 


presses my feelings about scientific re- 
search that is dismissed by non-scien- 
tists. For this series, the group chose to 
use containers as our unifying theme. 
My container took the form of a labora- 
tory-in-a-box. In place of a more con- 
ventional binding, each page, contain- 
ing a pseudo-scientific declaration, 
was rolled up and displayed in a test- 
tube rack. 

The need to convey and record 
meaning ties us to early pictograph 
carvers and inventors of marks. That 
ancient tradition enables calligraphers 
to bare our hearts and minds today, 
and allows me personal artistic 
confessions. @ 


Mary Ann Wight lives in Berkeley, CA., 
with her husband, daughter, and two cats. 
She tries to make time for art, gardening, 
exercise, jelly-making, and worship. 
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Books 


Women, HIV, & the Church: 
In Search of Refuge 


Arthur J. Ammann, M.D., 


and Julie Ponsford Holland, editors. 


reviewed by Bonnie Howe 


In an African town some women 
have gathered in a safe place to tell 
their stories. They need a safe place 
because they have been infected with 
HIV, the potentially deadly virus that 
brings with it social stigma, shame, 
and shunning—even shunning by 
their churches. One by one they speak 
of husbands who've brought HIV- 
AIDs home, of becoming infected 
with the virus despite their own mari- 
tal fidelity. The women weep for chil- 
dren they infected unintentionally, 
simply by giving birth and nursing 
them. 

Sensing the intensity of pain that 
this truth-telling is exposing, the 
woman who called them together to 
this place begins to think she should 
call a halt. She feels it is too much; 
they cannot go on. But then an eld- 
erly woman with a walking stick rises 
to speak. Listen to what she says: 
“The UN brings us food and shelter 
and clothes, but what you’ve 
brought is much more valuable. 
You've come to hear the stories from 
our bellies. Stories that no one else 
asks about. Please don’t stop. Don’t 
ever stop” (105, quoting memoirs of 
Leymah Gbowee, 2011 Nobel Peace 
Prize Laureate from Liberia). 

In this book, Arthur Ammann, 
M.D., gives hard medical, epidemio- 
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logical truth in clear and plain lan- 
guage, and that is one of its stated 
goals: to get us up-to-date on the 
facts. If we listen, we’ll hear that the 
HIV-AIDS epidemic is still raging 
and that it is tied to—and is being 
perpetuated by—what Dr. Ammann 
calls a “parallel epidemic of human 
rights abuse of women” (59). 

The churches’ part in that sec- 
ond, parallel epidemic, is the focal 
problem that this book addresses. 
HIV-AIDS has exposed the human 
body’s vulnerability to a pathogen, 
and Ammann explains why 
women’s bodies are particularly 
vulnerable to this infection. 

But HIV could not have exploded 
into this epidemic absent the eco- 
nomic disparity that fosters poverty 
and the brokenness it exposes in the 
human family’s social structures, in 
marriages, nations, and churches. 

The «subtitle reveals “pr: 
Ammann’s prescription and his 
hope: That the churches will wake 
up and notice these afflicted women 
and children and will offer compas- 
sionate refuge. It is a sometimes grim 
and gritty (and sad) story, but there 
is hope. The church people to whom 
this book is addressed can in fact do 
something helpful rather than hurt- 
ful. 


Ammann has invited nine au- 
thors with expertise in pastoral lead- 
ership, theology, spiritual direction, 
and Scriptural interpretation to ad- 
dress a wide range of issues con- 
tributing to the problem, as well as 
to offer constructive ways forward. 
Their combined contributions 
amount to a clear case that faulty 
theologies and Scripture-reading 
habits, giving rise to judgmental at- 
titudes and practices in churches 
have contributed to the suffering, 
and even provided a matrix for the 
disease—with deadly conse- 
quences. 

Godly sorrow in the face of those 
failures would be in order, and that 
should move us to constructive re- 
form of our attitudes and actions. 
Susan Phillips counsels us to ask, 
“What are the causes of this suffer- 
ing, and how can these conditions 
be eliminated?” (91; quoting Séelle, 
5). Among the many root causes of 
the afflictions exposed in this vol- 
ume, I’H point here to three. 

First, the devaluation of females 
is feeding this epidemic and caus- 
ing immense suffering. As I read, I 
was saddened that once again (in 
the 21st century!) we have to hear 
Dorothy Sayers’s question, “Are 
Women Human?” and review the 


key Biblical texts and teaching about 
the status of women. But too many 
evangelical Christians are still not 
accepting as Biblically revealed 
truth the full personhood and hu- 
manity of women, and now we are 
reaping the whirlwind. 

To put it bluntly, when faithful 
women are not empowered to say no 
to sex with husbands who’ve been 
unfaithful, then the virus finds a 
pathway, spreading to even the most 
undeserving and innocent victims, 
these women and their children. 

When the church community 
colludes with secular society in 
shaming and stigmatizing victims of 
the virus, the consequences are 
tragic. We ought to accept as true that 
female human beings are fully hu- 
man, and to accord them (us) appro- 
priate honor and status in the 
church’s life and leadership. The 
chapters by Labberton, Clendenin, 
Gallagher, Gill, Njoroge, and 
Weanzana address this. 

Second, it is unconscionable that 
some Christians persist in character- 
izing this epidemic as God-ordained 
punishment for sin. If there is any 
guilt to be assigned here, it is, as 
Darrell Amundsen writes, the 
churches’ besetting sin in the “ap- 
palling degree of judgmental certi- 


Women, HIV, 
and the Church 


Edited by 
Arthur J. Ammann 


with Julie Ponstord Holland 


tude” in the history of Christian re- 
sponses to epidemics (26). Instead of 
judgment, stigma, and shame, we 
ought to be offering refuge, safe 
places, and compassionate care for 
all victims of HIV-AIDs. 

Third, while HIV is no respecter 
of persons, infecting whomever and 
wherever it can, conditions of pov- 
erty have enabled it. This virus 
thrives among the most vulnerable, 
the poor and lowly in status. If that 
is so (and it is), then these deeper root 
causes must be addressed. 

Provision of refuge is a worthy 


goal, and churches must stop stig- 
matizing and shaming victims of 
HIV. But that is not enough. God’s 
vision for his people was that “there 
will be no one in need among you” 
(Deuteronomy 15:4), and God’s 
people are called to remedy the sys- 
temic injustices that feed this epi- 
demic. We ought to sit up and take 
notice—and ask how that might be 
remedied. 

I wonder how the story of the 
HIV-AIDS epidemic will be told, once 
it has finally run its course. What will 
they say about how churches were 
impacted, how we participated in 
and reacted to the epidemic? Will we 
be remembered for our callous and 
ignorant disregard and shaming of 
victims, or will the arc of the story 
point to compassionate embrace, to 
provision of refuge, to bold move- 
ment into the public policy arena to 
undo unjust structures, and build 
better ones? Above all, we must not 
stop listening to these women, whose 
stories are true stories, as Gbowee 
said, from their bellies. 


Bonnie Howe is author of Because You 
Bear This Name: Conceptual Metaphor and 
the Moral Meaning of I Peter. 
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The Last Word 


The Life Beyond This Life 


From a conversation between Bob Buford and Dallas Willard 


In May 2013 our friend Dallas Willard went to be with the Lord. Willard was an academic, a philosophy 
professor at U.S.C. But he will best be remembered for his life-changing books including: The Divine 
Conspiracy: Rediscovering Our Hidden Life in God and Renovation of the Heart: Putting on the Character of 
Christ. 

Several years ago, Radix published a conversation between Dallas and Bob Buford. We are excerpt- 
ing part of it here, in honor of the man Buford describes in this way: “If I could have one spiritual guide 
alongside me in life’s deeper waters, it would be Dallas. Lecturing at prestigious universities or lingering 


over a table to hash through the big life questions, in every true sense, he was a teacher.” 


We enter the conversation as Buford and Willard discuss the afterlife. 
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It’s something we should be looking ahead to with confidence, which is the knowledge 


that paradise is actually in session right now. When Jesus spoke to the thief on the 


cross, he said, “Today you'll be with me in paradise.” —Dallas Willard 


“Unfortunately,” Willard said, “we 
have a history that has emphasized 
professing certain things, and some- 
times people died for not professing 
them. That’s what the religious wars 
were all about. In more recent times 
evangelicals have stressed profess- 
ing faith—not necessarily having it, 
but professing it. As a result, many 
people don’t think of death as a joy- 
ous trip to a world that is so much 
better than this one. Most Christians 
are terrified by the thought of dying.” 

“T’lljust say it makes a tremen- 
dous difference to me [Bob 
Buford],” I replied. “The way I 
think about the work I’m doing is 
that even if I don’t get any rewards 
on earth, there will be reward in 
heaven, and that makes an aw- 
fully big difference to me.” 

“That's because you believe 
this, Bob, and you’re ready to act 
as if it were true. And you do act 
as if it were true. We live pale and 
empty lives here on earth because 
we're ignorant about what lies 
ahead, and we need to see that 
the dimensions of life are so much 
greater than what we can see, 
hear, and touch today. 

Now, I know from what 
you've said, Bob, and certainly 
from your previous books, that 
you really do understand this big- 
ger dimension“ know that you 
are looking forward to being with 
your son and with the others who 


have preceded you in heaven, and 
that this is very real for you. I wish 
everyone could feel that connec- 
tion.” 

“When I sold my company in 
1999,” I said, “I began to redeploy 
my assets into kingdom projects be- 
cause I believed that there is a king- 
dom. Ultimately Imoved a great deal 
of money into more productive work 
because I believe that this life isn’t 
the whole show, or even the main 
event.” 

“That’s right,” Dallas said, 


PARTICIPANT S GUIDE 


THE DIVINE 


CONSPIRACY 


JESUS’ MASTER CLASS FOR LIFE 


“and I remember hearing about your 
fellow Texan, R. G. LeTourneau, 
who gave 90 percent of his wealth 
away and kept just 10 percent for his 
own needs. People thought he was 
crazy, but he was crazy like a fox. 
He understood reality. The more he 
gave, the more his business boomed, 
and he was paying hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars into his kingdom ac- 
count. But I think that’s where our 
problem is with this whole issue of 
finishing well. We see the headlines 
about ministers and priests falling 
into sexual sin, and I believe that 
these people are genuinely heart- 
broken and disappointed by what 
they’ve done. But it isn’t just the 
sin that hurts them. What really 
troubles them is that they prob- 
ably achieved what they believed 
was success, and it didn’t satisfy 
them. 

“One of my favorite stories,” 
Dallas continued, “is about the 
dog races down in Florida. They 
train these dogs to chase an elec- 
tric rabbit, and one night the rab- 
bit broke down and the dogs 
caught it. But they didn’t know 
what to do with it. They were just 
leaping around, yelping and bit- 
ing one another, totally confused 
about what was happening. Well, 
I think that’s a picture of what 
happens to all sorts of people who 
catch the rabbit in their life. 
Whether it’s wealth or fame or 
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beauty or a bigger house, or what- 
ever, the prize isn’t what they 
thought it would be. And when they 
finally get it, they don’t know what 
to do with their lives. This is a huge 
factor in finishing badly: people 
need a rabbit that won’t break down. 
But that’s not something that the su- 
perficial values of this world can re- 
ally give them.” 

What are the characteristics of 
a rabbit that won’t break down?” I 
asked. 

“First of all,” he said, “it has to 
be tied to something that transcends 
the individual life. For some people 
it used to be just being a member of a 
family, or someone saying ‘I want to 
leave the world a better place.’ 

“Maybe you heard the story 
about the guy up in the Northeast 
whose textile factory burned down, 
and he continued to pay his work- 
ers because he knew they wouldn’t 
be able to make it otherwise. That’s a 
beautiful story. This man had a 
sense of a rabbit that wouldn’t break 
down, at least in this life. And then, 
of course, I believe that people ought 
to have an understanding of eternal 
life, which is a context so much 
greater than this life alone. That’s the 
rabbit that will never break down.” 

“People sometimes say to me, 
‘Bob, you'll never know the effect of 
what you're doing in this lifetime,’ 
and I take a lot of comfort from that. 
The implication is that there is an- 
other life where all those things will 
matter so much more.” 

“Yes,” Dallas said, “I believe 
that.” 

“That's a rabbit that won’t break 
down,” I said. 

“Absolutely! The effects of 
what you’re doing are so much 
greater than what you can ever com- 
prehend that we can’t begin to get 
our minds around it. This work 
touches every dimension of human 
life, and has an inexhaustible fu- 
Hite, 

“You know,” I said, “your rab- 
bit metaphor works so well! You al- 
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ways want to have that rabbit out 
there ahead of you. You never want 
to catch the rabbit!” 

“That's exactly right. Just think 
about St. Paul in Philippians; he’s 
gota rabbit. ‘Not that I have already 
attained, or am already perfected; but 
I press on.’ That’s where we want to 
be living, and I’d want to be living 
there if I lived to be 90 years of age. I 
want to be living there when I step 
from this world into the next one.” 

“That's a very visual image,” I 
said. “Stepping across in one brief 
moment into that other life, which is 
eternal.” 

“Yes, indeed,” he said. “And it’s 
something we should be looking 
ahead to with confidence, which is 
the knowledge that paradise is actu- 
ally in session right now. When Jesus 
spoke to the thief on the cross, he said, 
‘Today you'll be with me in para- 
dise.’ Just as you've expressed it, Bob, 
your son has been living in paradise 
for many years now; and paradise is 
in session now. It isn’t something 
that’s going to start later. It’s ongo- 
ing.” 

“Do you think of it as just pass- 
ing through a membrane,” I asked, 
“stepping through an invisible bar- 


rier into that other existence?” 
Yes,” he replied, “I think what 

Jesus was teaching about death is 
that you will not experience it, and I 
really think what that means is that 
it will probably take you a while to 
realize that you're actually dead. 
You'll finally recognize it when you 
notice that what you're experiencing 
now is very different from what you 
felt earlier. In John 8:51, Jesus says, 
‘Most assuredly, I say to you, if any- 
one keeps my word he shall never 
see death.’ What that means is that 
for the person who is dying, once 
they step through, they’re not going 
to have an experience of death.” 

“What a wonderful image,” I 
said. “I remember, just after my son 
died, writing to a man who is ma- 
ture in these matters to ask if he 
thought Ross could see what we're 
doing here on earth. And when he 
wrote back, he said, ‘Well, he prob- 
ably has the capacity to see what 
you're doing but he’s so busy doing 
what he’s doing now that he prob- 
ably doesn’t spend much time with 
that.’” 

“Yes,” Dallas said, “I think 
that’s exactly right .. . I do believe 
that people who have gone on can 
know what's happening to us, but 
they’re not going to be worried about 
us because they have a much broader 
understanding of life than we can 
begin to imagine.” 


Bob Buford is founder of Leadership 
Network (www.leadnet.org, www. 
halftime.org) and is chairman emeritus 
of The Drucker Institute (http:// 
www.druckerinstitute.com/). He is the 
author of books including Halftime: Mov- 
ing from Success to Significance and Be- 
yond Halftime: Practical Wisdom for Your 
Second Half. 


This conversation was originally pub- 
lished in Finishing Well: The Adventure of 
Life Beyond Halftime by Bob Buford and 
is reprinted here with permission. 
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Where Faith Meets Culture is a new Radix magazine 
anthology. Radix assumes that Christians live in the 
real world and takes lay Christians seriously. As one 
subscriber has written: "Radix is a more worldly 
magazine than one would expect from its deep 
commitment to Christ." Radix monitors the cultural 
landscape, questions assumptions, and introduces 
new Voices, remaining deeply rooted in Christ. 


Sociologist Robert Bellah wrote in a Radix article: 
“Though social scientists say a lot about the self, they 
have nothing to say about the soul and as a result the 
modern view finds the world intrinsically 
meaningless.” Radix continues to talk about meaning 
and hope in a culture that has lost its way. 


The articles in this anthology reflect the magazine's 
wide-ranging interests: literature, art, music, theology, 
psychology, technology, discipleship, and spiritual 
formation. They’re written by some of the outstanding 
authors whose work has graced our pages over the 
years: 


Peggy Alter, Kurt Armstrong, Robert Bellah, Bob 
Buford, Krista Faries, David and Susan Fetcho, 
Sharon Gallagher, David Gill, Joel B. Green, Os 
Guinness, Virginia Hearn, Walter Hearn, Don 
Heinz, Margaret McBride Horwitz, Mark Labberton, 
Henri Nouwen, Earl Palmer, Susan Phillips, Dan 
Ouellette, Steve Scott, and Luci Shaw. 
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Get “In Deep” 


“In Deep” is a print by Maj-Britt Hilstrom, 
an extraordinary artist and chair of the 
Radix board. The image is of a Tilapia, a 
fish found in the Sea of Galilee, also called 
“St. Peter’s fish,” after the Gospel account 
of Peter finding a coin in a fish’s mouth. 

Hilstrom’s works have been exhibited 
nationally and internationally. Collections 
include: the University of California 
Berkeley, the University of Michigan, and 
the Library of Congress. 

The image is 7”x 5” ona 14”x 15” sheet 
of paper. The intaglio print utilizes the solar 
etching method (using the sun to etch the 
plate instead of acid) on French Rives BFK 
archival neutral ph paper. We’re selling the | 
prints for $50 each froma limited edition of 
40 copies. 

Maj-Britt’s work normally sells for 


much more than what we’re charging and all proceeds go to Radix, a gift from her to the magazine and to our 
readers. You can view more of her work at www.maj-britthilstrom.com. Please send your check to Radix marked 


“anniversary print.” 


